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THE FUNERAL OF CITY REFORM. 


WE are sorry for New York’s misfortunes, 
and if it were in our power to kick Boss Kelly 
from the pedestal he so unworthily occupies in 
its politics we should not hesitate for a single 
instant. But John Kelly’s star is in the ascen- 
dant—for the time his victory at the Albany 
Convention was a signal one, and he is not the 
man we take him for unless he makes the most 
of it. We fear that the opposition of honest 
men to him and his creatures is almost hopeless, 
as, flushed with success, and with a party 
well organized, he can sweep all obstacles from 
his path. 

But let not the formidable array of flourishing 
villainy deter lovers of respectable city govern- 
ment from opposing, tooth and nail, John Kelly 
and that foul blot on our civilization—Tammany 
Hall. There is at least a satisfaction in record- 
ing one’s protest and fighting against a vice— 
even if one is worsted in the attempt. 

To suppose that any manner of benefit can 
accrue to the city from the rule of John Kelly 
is simply absurd. Reform, or anything in the 
shape of reform, with such a man, is entirely 
out of the question. There will be the same 
rings, the same jobs, the same if not a greater 
number of useless officers and employés fatten- 
ing on the salaries paid out of outrageous taxes 
wrung from half-ruined property-holders. The 
debt of the city will be increased, and the good 
old times of the ‘weed régime will bloom again 
in all their reckless grandeur. ‘‘ There is but 
one Tammany, and Kelly is its prophet,”’ is the 
political creed of his disreputable but powerful 
followers. 

We only wish that our good citizens would 
be as alive to the danger as we are. We give 
them fair warning once more. Defeat, trample 
on, and kill John Kelly politically—if you can; 
and if at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 

The National Democratic party differs as 
widely from Kelly’s gang as chalk does from 
cheese, and it is unfortunate that its shining 
lights should in some measure have to be iden- 
tified with Tammany democrats as democrats. 
The sooner the great Democratic party repu- 
diates these knavish Tammany politicians, the 
better for its self-respect and position in the eyes 
of the country. 








AUTUMN. 


In position in the calender, Autumn corres- 
ponds to Spring, being a kind of half-way pe- 
riod between the hot and the cold weather; but 
it has a certain superiority over Spring in the 
vigor and persistence of the catarrhal ailments 
it brings with it. 

All well-regulated little Sunday-school boys 
who have to die, in order to be put in good 
books, get their colds in Autumn. They get 
cold going out on stormy days to warn bad lit- 
tle boys of the error of their ways. This en- 
ables them to linger through the winter, to set 
an example of patient suffering and pious re- 
signation. ‘Then they die, just as the first vio- 
lets bloom forth in the Spring. 

This, however, brings us to the subject of 
Spring, which is too comprehensive to be treat- 
ed hastily. 

Autumn is the period when the bad little 
boys, who have no intention of dying, get into 
disagreement with their school-teachers, because 
they prefer to take their education out in play- 
ing circus on the fences. They feel the need 





of exercise at this season of the yewr. The 
teacher feels the need of exercise, too, and he 
takes it out with a shingle on the softest part of 
the boys. This enables him to reach their finer 
sensibilities. But we again digress. 

At this time, too, the great national sport of 
Fox Hunting comes waltzing to the front. ‘The 
fox, however, does not do any of the waltzing. 
In fact, there is not much fox about the Ame- 
rican Fox Hunt. There is more anise-seed bag. 
Most of the people who hunt in this country are 
not well acquainted with the appearance and 
manners of the fox, and when, at the last hunt 
in New Jersey, it was discovered that there was 
a general impression among the hunters that 
the fox was something between a wood-chuck 
and a cow-bunting, it was thought advisable to 
substitute an anise-seed bag. We suggest, in 
our double-page cartoon, a way of overcoming 
the objections to the use of the real fox. No- 
body could mistake the fox, the way we would 
have him hunted. 


In autumn, also, the theatre manager looms up 
in his magnificence, and offers us five-act farces, 
and calls them legitimate comedies. And the 
festive Augustus takes his festive Angelina to 
the ballet, and Angelina wonders what Augus- 
tus can find in that very undressed woman to 
admire. 


In autumn the shrewd redskin wearies of the 
monotonous amusement of scalping white men, 
forswears his playfulness, and offers peace for 
blankets. For the nipping breezes of frosty 
winter remind him that skins even when they 
are red need the comfort of warmth. 

Our artist has made a very pretty picture in 
one corner of the cartoon, showing how people 
kiss in autumn. This picture must not be taken 
too literally, however. There is no limitation 
on the style of kissing. It is not absolutely 
necessary to kiss through a chair-back. If your 
osculatory predilections are for any other style 
of kiss, you can kiss that way—if she will let 
you. But perhaps it is no use trying to tell the 
youthful American public anything about kiss- 
ing. 

Tt may be well, perhaps, to close these ran- 
dom reflections with a few 


AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


Autumn man get drunk ? 

Autumn mule kick ? 

Autumn monkey marry? 

Autumn maiden kiss ? 

Autumn musician muzish ? 
Ought ’em? 








HAYES WEATHERS THE STORM. 


THE President has now obtained a good 
offing and steers the steam launch of state o’er 
the once troubled waters of the sea of politics. 
Two clouds, each no bigger than a man’s face, 
are endeavouring by fierce blasts of indignation 
to throw the little craft on its beam ends and 
bring it to grief. They will not succeed so 
long as Hayes pursues an honest course, and 
keeps his mainsail full, and the engines in good 
working order. 

Hayes if he be neither a great statesman nor 
a great orator, at any rat> means well, and we 
believe is conscientious and honest. Other 
qualities, it is true, may be necessary to make 
a ruler whose name will go down to posterity 
as one of the world’s heroes. He has done 
some unwise things for which Puck has taken 
him to task, as have apparently his constituents 
in Ohio, by going democratic by a large ma- 
jority. 

Disappointed Conkling may blow until all’s 
blue, and Allen may ventilate his inflation theo- 
ries, and then distend himself until he bursts; 
but Hayes stands by his tiller and keeps on his 
course of honesty and rectitude. 





Purkerings. 


INFLUENZA announces its fall opening about 
this time. 








HE never had put on thicker flannels at this 
season, he said. He never will again. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN refers the question of 
Canadian reciprocity tariff to the State Depart- 
ment.—Zx. Quite right; a thing of duty is a 
jaw for Evar-ts. 





APPLEs are rotting in Denmark, N. Y. So 
says an item. Shakspeare must have had this 
in mind when he wrote there was something 
rotten in Denmark. 





St. GILMAN has owned up he was a martyr 
to not having as many greenbacks as he thought 
himself entitled to. So there is no doubt that 
his canonization will be confirmed. 





A Harvarp student pays his expenses through 
college by selling stationery, another by work- 
in a barber’s shop. A base-ball store, we think, 
would pay better than either occupation. 





AT a musical party the other evening a gen- 
tleman arose to playa solo on the flageolet; but 
before he began he mildly remarked to the 
audience: ‘‘ See that my grave’s kept green.” 





RELIGION has its consolations, and it is 
doubtless a part of the divine scheme that the 
Evangelical Knowledge Convention and the 
Lydia Thompson troupe coincide in Boston 
this week. 


Ir will happen, sometimes, that the ambi- 
tious young man seats himself in the barber’s 
chair and says loftily: ‘‘ Shave my moustache;” 
and the barber is obliged to tell him that he is 
not in the excavating line, just at present. 





THE Sun in an article on the College of Phy- 
sicians an Surgeons, alluding to the non-admis- 
sion of a negro student, asks: ‘‘ Shall a colored 
skin be excluded ?”_Yes, Mr. Dana, any kind 
of a skin, colored or otherwise, should bé ex- 
cluded. 





Tuis is the time when after a young man has 
waited through a protracted meeting to see a 
girl home over two miles and a half of turn- 
pike, influenzial considerations, and a desire to 
retain his reputation for elegance, sause him to 
refrain from snatching a parting kiss. 





TIME works wonders. It is strange to think; 
as we press the dainty hand that flutters like an 
imprisoned bird between our own, these moon- 
light nights, that it will take only a dozen years 
or so to teach that tender palm to adapt itself 
to the rotundity of our eldest boy’s sensitive 
end with vigor and precision. 





Miss MinniE E. Honces, of the money or- 
der office of Des Moines, Iowa, has handled 
during six years $4,000,000, and has never 
made a mistake of a cent. A man, in the same 
time, would have made several mistakes of con- 
siderable cents, and would be now studying in 
Europe proposed amendments to the existing 
extradition treaties. 
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WHAT GOETH ON AT PRESENT. 


young man by the nose, and flowrisheth 

a razor before his eyes, and observeth 
casually: ‘‘Lo and behold! the days of the 
winter are upon us, and it waxeth cold, and 
thy hairs are like to fall out. And the wise man 
possesseth himself of a bottle of the hair-oil 
which rejuvenateth but which dyeth not. But 
the foolish man maketh no provision of hair- 
oil, and the same will come forth bald in the 
spring, in the days when the spirit of the young 
man yearneth to the spirit of woman; yea, in 
the time of mating of the turtle-doves.” And 
thereby is the insidious barber one dollar in. 

Now doth the western journalist bring forth 
the goose-bone of his grandmother, and he 
setteth it up and he worshipeth it. And he 
runneth after strange gods; after the wood- 
chuck and the groundhog, and he maketh 
false prophecies, and he boasteth himself to 
know what manner of winter there shall be in 
the land. And he lieth therein like unto Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. 

And in these days doth Old-Man-with-the 
Flannel-Undershirt, who is chief over all the 
tribe of the Flat-Noses, call unto him his war- 
riors and his wise men. And unto Young- 
Sucker-afraid-of-his-Gaiters doth he say: ‘Lo, 
now, the frost and the snow are upon us, and 
there is no longer game for the hunters. Let 
us then surrender and give ourselves up to our 
Great Father, that we may be fed upon buck- 
wheat cakes and fire-water through the winter. 
And in the spring will we scalp the agent, and 
go on our way rejoicing.” 

And now the maiden who is not fair in the 
face, and whom no man will take to wife, goeth 
out into the forest and gathereth the leaves of 
autumn. And there also she seeth the comely 
maiden, the maiden whose father’s gate is loose 
on its hinges. And that one is not alone, nor 
doth she gather leaves; nay, rather she inves- 
tigateth the shirt-front of the young man. And 
the homely maiden standeth a long way off, 
and she raiseth her eyes to heaven, and she 
saith: ‘“The Lord be praised that I am not like 
unto that young woman.” And then she goeth 
home, and she telleth the whole neighborhood 
what she hath seen. 


And at this season the child of Israel whose 
abode is in Chatham Street, standeth at the 
door of his shop, and lureth the passer-by to 
destruction. “And the young man from the 
country entereth, and he putteth on him rai- 
ment that is like unto a meal-sack, and he 
standeth at a little distance and sweareth by the 
beard of the prophet Moses that it fitteth the 
young man like unto the papers upon the wall, 
and thereby is the young man,one dollar out. 
quarter out. 


Furthermore, at this season the young man 
who dwelleth in the city goeth into the field 
to shoot the birds of the air, and to make great 
havoc among the quails. And when he is come 
home, his mother sayeth unto him: ‘My son, 
where is thy thumb?” And he maketh answer 
to her: “‘ Am I not master of my own thumbs; 
and may I not do therewith as pleaseth me ?” 

And now also the prudent housekeeper sendeth 
out into the country to buy butter of the guile- 
less farmer. And about the middle of the win- 
ter she shall go unto the crock that she had of 
the farmer, and she shall carve therein for 
butter, and she shall find a mighty pebble, and 
the weight thereof shall be fifty pounds, at 
seven-and-thirty cents for each pound. 

And now is the season come when they that 
race horses come together with their chargers. 
And the knowing young maiden layeth wagers 
with the young men, and also layeth in her 
stock of gloves for the season. For if she loseth, 
she payeth not, but if she winneth, she maketh 
it three buttons. 


J"? now the insidious barber holdeth the 
or 





PUCK. 


RURAL PLEASURES. 


@& 
i HAD engaged board in the country. I had 
a longed for the freedom of rural life. The 
joy of seeing the pensive goat, the pic- 
turesque mule, the loving and intelligent cow, 
added a new charm to my anticipations. Suf- 
ficient time has elapsed since the occurrence of 
the events of which I am about to speak, to 
warrant a calm statement of them. I have con- 
cluded that a person reared amid the confusion 
and discomforts of a city has not a nature of 
the right design to appreciate the beauties of 
country life. The first dinner I took at my new 
boarding-place has stamped itself indelibly upon 
my memory. The water—-‘‘cold water, just 
fresh from the well ’’—was the finest mixture of 
flies and real estate I have ever had the pleasure 
of trying to choke to death upon. I said I ad- 
mired the inventions of man, but those of nature 
awed nie; and that a few barrels of that water, 
distributed among the heathen, would have 
more influence than hundreds of instalments 
of roasted or boiled missionaries, tracts, and 
discarded stovepipe hats and calico garters. 
Then the veal—it was too recent; they ought to 
have had it patented, and then it wouldn’t have 
passed for some new decoction, to be absorbed 
through a straw. The butter—that sweet con- 
centrated essence of cow-juice—hadn’t for- 
gotten to be present to do its duty towards dis- 
organizing the digestive organs. Flies sparked 
upon its unruffled surface, content at last to 
fold their wings, elevate their feet, wonder how 
much the farmer would receive a pound for it 
in the village, and then die, to be rudely ex- 
humed by members of the family, seeking 
another dose of oleaginousness. I declined to 
partake of any butter, upon the ground that I 
was dependent upon a kind and able-bodied 
mother-in-law, and to commit suicide now, 
away from home, would be heartless; and 
further, that I preferred wagon-grease to hair- 
oil, which was, at this time of year, unsea- 
sonable. It is needless to dwell upon the 
horrors of that meal The young man from 
the city whom I found enjoying the inquisitions 
of country-life was as deeply affected as myself, 
and instinctively we sought each other’s shirt- 
fronts, and, dropping each a tear thereon, pro- 
duced a yard-wide oath that we would see the 
gorgeousness of our surroundings. We wan- 
dered forth into the honey-laden air—perhaps 
the honey part of it had just stepped out for 
fifteen minutes, been closed out at reduced 
rates, or resigned in favor of the sweetness of 
Araby, that came sailing on the gentle zephyrs 


from the pork-pen. While strolling about I was | 
seized with a sudden desire to milk a cow; and, | 


after some questioning, added to my previous 
knowledge of rural things, I was able to distin- 
guish a cow from a pump. Having procured 
a pail, we started in search of a cow. Without 
much trouble we came across one in a field, 
alone in its glory. My friend ventured to sug- 
gest that that was too large for a cow, and that 
he was sure it wasn’t one; but I said I knew 
it was; I hadn’t paid a year’s subscription- 
price to an agricultural paper, and received a 
chromo besides, not to be able to tell a thing 
when I saw it. I told him that what we saw 


before us was evidently of the Durham, Vanity | 


Fair, Early Rose, or some other large breed. I 
noticed that my friend didn’t go over the 
fence with me. I commenced operations from 
the left side; but, perhaps, the animal had lost 
some of her relatives, passed a sleepless night, 
or wasn’t a left-handed cow, for on a sudden 
the pail attempted to walk through me, and 
then I started, sailing through a rail-fence, 
wrapping several rails about my manly form. It 
was a nice pail I had with me, and it wasa pity 
to see it pass out of commission before it had 
an opportunity to accummulate very much soil; 
but it went, and all there was left was a receipt 


= 


3 


for it, which the farmer had in a bureau-drawer. 

We next started out in search of a mule. We 

encountered him quietly dozing behind a shed. 

He seemed heedless of the flies that ambled 

up and down his spine, prospecting for some- 

thing more palatable than bones. This pictures- 
queness gave him the appearance of having 
been confined strictly to a diet of barrels, and 
that the hoops were beginning to show through. 
The intelligent animal didn’t appear at all dis- 
concerted by our presence, but dozed as though 
at his own hearth-stone, surrounded by his family 
and immediate relatives. I had come also to hear 
him sing, and was about to use up a spade on 
him, when he presented us with a copy of his 
latest bray. The spade which I had in my hand 
immediately faded into kindling-wood, and my 
collar assumed a liquid form. I asked my 
friend if they produced earthquakes in that 
part of the country, and if there was any 
danger of one. I have heard Nilsson sing for 
a thousand dollars a night, attended a baby- 
show, heard ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” on an 
accordeon, but never heard anything equal to 
that mule’s voice. I stayed until he had brayed 
down part of an orchard, and sent a board- 
fence into bankruptcy; and then I was led away 
to dream of the extent of nature, and to specu- 
late on what would have been the result of that 
mule’s efforts had it been a good day for his 
species. I had seen enough to convince me 
that nature, taken straight, was too much for 
me; and, after scalping the kind farmer and his 
family, I returned once more to civilization. 


SAM. PORT. 











BEECHER is sorry for the downfall of Gilman. 





This is real kind of him. Although, perhaps, 
Gilman was sorry for Beecher’s downfall, and 
one good turn certainly deserves another, 





Tue cry of hard times is as prevalent as ever; 





| corruption reeks in every department of Church 
| and State; two of the great nations of the earth 
| are struggling in the throes of an agonized death- 
| struggle; but the saddest, the most crushing 

blow that has yet fallen upon this terror-stricken 
| earth is the announcement that there is to be a 
| new London comic paper. 





THE president of Vassar College calls up the 
most hardened in the institution case and 
makes an example of her: “ Miss Smith, your 
| course is appaling. Do you wish to bring down 
| your parents’ gray hairs to the grave in sorrow 
for your dissolute carreer? Can you not see 
| for yourself where it must end, this wild, reck- 
less, maniacal indulgence in chewing-gum ?” 





Asout this season the South Podunk total 
abstinence society wakes up to renewed exer- 
tion, and the local liquor-dealer, who is stuck 
on two kegs of lager, penitently spills the deadly 
fluid into the gutter, and receives the encou- 
ragement due to a reformed sinner from the 
| apostles of temperance, and sells seventy-five 
| dollars worth of sarsaparilla and ginger beer 
| before his winter stock arrives. 








Women are scarce in Deadwood city. They 
| had a divorce case there the other day, and the 
_jury retired and drew lots. On returning to 
| the court-room, they announced that they had 

found for their foreman, Biled-Shirt Henderson, 
| and called upon the original owner to deliver 
| the goods. The judge, however, refused to 
accept the decision, as not being in accordance - 
with the form prescribed by law, and, on the 
jury remonstrating, settled the matter by re- 
marking that the court took the papers and 
reserved its decision. 
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PUCK. 











LINES TO BESS. 


BY A LAW-STUDENT. 





ELIEVE me, Bess, when I declare 
A title-deed my heart, 
And you the party of the first, 
And I the second part. 


To you I’ve given my whole love, 
With no Remainder over; 

If you betray that trust, I will 
An action bring—of trover. 


Now don’t Demur when this you read, 
But own you feel compunction, 

Or I my suit will Prosecute, 
In spite of your Injunction. 


My Case—it’s one in Equity— 
I’ve Pleaded with precision; 

You know the Points; why will you, then, 
So long Reserve Decision? 


You owned to an Attachment once, 
When I the question Mooted; 

But now, it seems to me, you act 
As if you were non-suited. 


I make no Dilatory Plea; 
I’m driven to distraction; 

You know how long I’ve Courted you— 
Come, in my case Take Action. 


If you resist a Civil Suit 
I'll bring at Cupid’s Session, 
And there, a Plaintiff lover, ask 
For Judgment by Confession. 


But if, in spite of Judgment mine, 
You will not hear me still, 

I'll get an Order from the Court 
To administer your Will. 


Don’t fail to File an Answer-Brief 
To this, my Declaration, 
Lest, losing patience, I shall make 


A Cross-Examination. 
M. 


A TALE OF TROY. 


> HEIR father was a member of the church 
—a deacon, in fact—but they didn’t see 
why they shouldn’t have a little fun, all 

the same. 

In fact, they thought they might take a little 
more liberty than if the old man had been one 
of the ungodly. He was able-bodied, though 
advanced in years, and he was fully equal to 
keeping up the average of religion in the fam- 
ily. The boys thought they might safely allow 
their end to sag a little. 

It did sag. 

It is perhaps not necessary to investigate 
what special variety of sagging the juvenile ex- 
tremity of the domestic organization had in- 
dulged in on this particular night. 

Suffice it to say that when the matin hour of 
one was clashed and battered from six towers 
and a steamboat landing, four minutes late, 
they stood hesitating and awe-stricken in front 
of the parental door. 

The scene was Troy. 

Not classic Troy—not the ill-starred city 
where Helen the fair was raised to historical 
importance—not that place, but Troy, New 
York. 

Helen Blazes was occasionally raised there. 
This statement is, however, only a pun, and in 
nowise disturbs the current of the story. 

It was the balmy autumn night, and a tender 
silence rested upon the earth. In that still and 
solemn hush, the elder son said to the younger: 

** Do you s’pose the old man is asleep ?” 








“I s’pose ’bout as much as ever he is,” re- 
plied the younger. 

** He sleeps light,” remarked the senior of 
the pair. 

There was no response to this remark. Both 
the young men were well aware of the fact. 

They sat down by the fence and held a coun- 
cil of war. ‘The commodious night-key is un- 
known to the Arcadian youth of Troy, and they 
did not care to batter down the front door with 
a boulder. 

Finally they got up, and walked around the 
house, and reconnoitered. When they got to 
the back they saw a gleam of hope in the situ- 
ation. They sat down on the wood-pile, and 
in about half an hour they had matured a plan 
of operations. Then they sketched it out with 
a piece of charcoal on the wall of the wood- 
shed. 

Then they opened the campaign. The elder 
brother climbed up the big elm in the back- 
yard, and dropped down on the wash-house 
roof. Thence he got on the grape-vine trellis, 
and struck out boldly on all fours for the spare- 
room window. 

The trellis was a pretty trellis, but it wasn’t 
meant for climbing on. Every five feet it 
cracked, and made as if it were about to give 
way; and every time it cracked, the boy down 
below said ‘“ Jerusalem!” 

This made it nervous for the brother on the 
trellis, and after a while he stopped and took 
off his shoes, and fired them down at the inju- 
dicious youth below. 

This performance was consoling, but had 
its disadvantages. The stocking accidentally 
came off with the left boot, and this caused 
trouble. 

The uprotected foot caught in the slats of 
the trellis, and the young man gave a vigorous 
jerk to release it. The jerk was ineffectual, and 
he tried another. He felt the skin scraping, 
but the foot stayed where it was. Then he 
tried it once more, and this time he put consi:- 
erable vigor into the movement. 

And then he rolled over on his back on the 
trellis, and cried and swore, and wanted to die, 
and generally raised circus among the grapes. 

For the placid harvest moon, looking calmly 
down upon the scene, might have observed 
that there was one solitary little toe left bloom- 
ing alone, stuck tight in the lattice-work like a 
new variety of Isabella grape. 

When the young man had finally consoled 
himself for his loss by calling to mind the fact 
that he had nine toes left, and that none of his 
toes had ever been of much use for public ex- 
hibition, he proceeded on his way, and crussed 
the window-sill of the spare room at precisely 
2:15 A. M. 

Then, while the younger brother went round 
to the front of the house to wait for the open- 
ing of the door, the elder one sat down on the 
best bed, and tried to bring back reminiscences 
of childhood’s earliest days by sucking the 
place where his toe had been, and calling over 
most of the proper names in the Bible. When 
he had sufficiently amused himself in this man- 
ner, he set out for the stairs. 

It did not take long, however, to convince 
him that to run against the sharp edge of more 
than six or eight open doors would probably 
afford some hindrance to reaching his objective 
point. 

He was a young man peculiarly open to con- 
viction. Even his worst enemies allowed this. 

When he did get to the stairs, he registered 
twenty-seven consecutive vows, one for each 
step, that when the deacon died, and he mar- 
ried, and went to housekeeping, he would 
have thestairs in his happy home built of India 
rubber and C springs. 

He reached the bottom, and then he stood 
on his well foot and meditated. The front door 
had a way of creaking. It didn’t confine itself 





to the mild squeak of ordinary doors with rusty 
hinges, but it moaned and howled and whined 
like a soul in pain, or a female cat in bootjack 
season. It struck him that a little sweet oil 
would come in handy, and he resolved to go 
down into the kitchen for it. 

He went. 

Incidentally, he stepped into a tin pan of 
vinegar pickles, and roused into renewed vigor 
and activity the condensed hornet’s-nest-struck- 
by-lightning in the stump of his little toe. He 
had exhausted pretty nearly all his ornamental 
vocabulary when he lost the toe; but just here- 
abouts he got his second wind, and he talked 
to himself in the silence of the kitchen, and 
said what he thought with freedom and lucidity. 

He got the sweet-oil, after a few false starts 
with the pepper and the Worcestershire Sauce, 
and went back to the front hall. 

It struck him that the air was chilly. There 
~vas a strong draft blowing, and he concluded 
that the thermometer must have fallen several 
degrees since he got into the house. This made 
him all the more solicitous about his brother 
outside. He felt a sympathetic chill, and he 
pictured the feelings that agitated the fraternal 
bosom, alone on the sidewalk in the frosty air. 

It grew colder and colder as he approached 
the door. He began to think that nothing 
short of zero could so refrigerate the front en- 
try through the keyhole. 

It was as dark as a half a dozen Egypts down 
by the door. He lowered himself on his hands 
and knees, and felt for the bottom hinge. When 
he had oiled it, he stood on tip-toe to reach 
the upper one. It took him some time to ac- 
custom himself to the fact that his left foot 
wasn’t reliable for tip-toeing purposes; but he 
got the idea into his head after a while. 

At last he had both hinges oiled, and he stood 
back and heaved a sigh of relief, and puckered 
up his mouth to give a cautious signal whistle 
to his expectant brother. 

He put out his hand and felt along the door 
for the handle. Somehow the door didn’t seem 
to lie the way it generally did. He drew back 
and pawed out wildly both ways. He struck 
the knob where he didn’t expect to find it. He 
braced up and pulled on it. 

It came. 

The door was open. It hadn’t been shut. 

“‘T have always held,” said the deacon the 
next morning at breakfast, “‘ that there was a 
live need of a quickening of religious interest 
in Troy. I exper’enced last revival; but I 
dreamed last night, that I was descending to 
the place reserved tor the ungodly. Jane Mari’, 
you may believe me or not, jessuseetit, but I 
heerd their lamentations for nigh onto five mi- 
nutes steady, and judgin’ from their style of 
talk, they was more riled than penitent.” 








‘‘ Ir my wife chooses to throw saucepans and 
stove-lids at my head, and tear my shirt and 
chuck me out of the house,” he soliloquized, 
as he got up from the gutter, “ very well. If 
she is that sort of a woman, very well. I am 
sorry for her, but I can’t help it. How can I 
communicate to her nature those little subtle 
refinements and delicate graces that are alone 
the prerogative of finer spirits ?” 





HERE is nothing more quaintly touching 
and delightful than the first childlike experi- 
ment of a young bride who has just begun 
housekeeping, and the innocent delight she 
takes in her little domestic trials and successes. 
But when it comes to putting starch in a man’s 
handkerchiefs, just about this season, her hus- 
band is apt to wish he had married a widow 
with six children and a double-barreled afflic- 
tion. 
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PUCK’S SENSATIONAL NOVELS, 


II. 
**e*H'’S BABIES. 


AN INFANTILE INFANT TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 
M% CUTLER was busy writing in his stu- 


J Ve) dio. 
«ose Papa,” said little Jem, “‘me and 
Frisk want oo hair to play wid.” 

Mr. Cutler wore a wig, and Frisk was the 
pet Spitz. 

Mr. Cutler placidly removed the wig from 
his polished cranium and handed it to little 
Jemmy. 

Another plaintive voice was now heard un- 
der his chair, and a pair of tiny, bread-and- 
buttered hands stole over the broad expanse of 
Mr. Cutler’s snowy vest and clean shirt-bosom. 

“« Papa,” asked little Wobbles, ‘‘ may I paint 
oo bald head ?” 

“But I am writing, Wobbles dear, and it 
will disturb me.” 

‘I want to paint oo head,” again murmured 
the plaintive voice. 

The soft heart of the father was touched. He 
bent his form until his brow, with its great rear 
expanse showing the glacial attrition of time, 
came within reach of Wobbles’s brush and box 
of water-colors. 

As the child laid on shade after shade, and 
stripe after stripe, little Tipsy clambered on 
the desk, and overturned the ink on Mr. Cut- 
ler’s manuscript, while Hepzibah, the little two- 
year-old, ran the steel pens into Mr. Cutler’s 
calf. At that moment the door opened, and 
Mrs. Cutler, bearing the twins, gazed upon the 
scene, while the tears of joy ran down her 
face. 

Beautiful indeed is that household where pa- 
rents strive to make a genuine home for their 
children. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘“* Mama,” said little Jemmy, “I want to go 
to heaven.” 

** But you can’t go now, dear.” 

** But 1 want to go. I want to go to-night. 
I will go!” said the child. 

Mrs. Cutler awoke Cutler pater, who was 
snoring the snore of the just: ‘‘ Cutler dear,” 
said she, ‘‘ Jemmy wants to go to heaven.” 

‘Let him go,” said Cutler, turning in bed, 
still three-fourths asleep, and not at all himself. 

‘Cutler, you’re a brute!’ shrieked the mo- 
ther. Then she fainted, and the seven inex- 
pressibles, awakened from sleep, set up a howl 
in concert. 


CHAPTER III. 


“‘Mama, dim me some matches,” said little 
Tommy, the third inexpressible. Mrs. Cutler 
gave Tommy a box of matches. 

‘* Papa!’’ shouted a merry little voice, “‘ Sam- 
my wants tum tunpowder.” 

‘* What do you want with gunpowder?” asked 
Mr. C. 

“Qh, we’s doin’ to do tumting.” 

Mr.C. smiled benevolently, kissed the child’s 
ruddy cheeks, and sent immediately to the vil- 
lage store for a canister of powder. 

‘‘Mammie,”’ piped the treble of little Jo, “I 
wants tum kersine.” 

** What would you do with kerosene, dear ?” 
asked Mrs. C. 

‘* Oh, we doin’ to have ’lumination.” 
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Mrs. C. handed little Jo the gallon-can of 
kerosene, who presented a comical sight as his 
little bow-legs bent under the load. 

The seven inexpressibles were now seen bus- 
ily engaged in a corner of the garden. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cutler looked on with delight and 
parental satisfaction. 

“Our cup of bliss is full, is it not, dear?” 
said Mr. C, to Mrs. C. 

“Tt is indeed, Josephus, brimful,” said Mrs. 
C. to Mr. C. 

Suddenly, out of the cluster of seven inex- 
pressibles came a vivid flash, a loud report, and 
on air was filled with fragments of inexpressi- 

es. 

_“ They have gone,” calmly remarked Mr. C., 
picking up a section of an inexpressible. 

“Yes, little Jemmy said he would go to 
heaven to-night, but I didn’t think he’d take 
the rest with him,” said Mrs. C. 

“‘ Dearest, we are young yet,” said Mr. C. to 
Mrs. C., with an expressive wink. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


No. XXIX. 
T HI NGS THEATRI- 
CAL. 

Ya-as, there are 
severwal other we- 
marks to make 
about aw theatwi- 
cal matters. So, 
as I have weferred 
to the subject be- 
fore, I may just as 
well twy to we- 
member aw what 
I’ve got to say to pwevent my aw memorwy 
pwoving tweacherwous. 

Some descwiptions of Amerwican society are 
doosid peculiar with wespect to visiting thea- 
twahs, yerknow. Just another of those curwious 
pwactices in this countwy, by Jove! A fel- 
law’s been intwoduced to a girl, and she aw 
wequests him, or he pwoposes to her, to take 
her to the theatwah. It’s all on her own we- 
sponsibility. The Amerwican cweature doesn’t 
want a chaperwone, nor permission fwom her 
parwents, but does as she thinks pwoper, and 
goes out under perwhaps a comparwatively 
stwange fellaw’s pwotection, as if she were aw 
marwied to the fellaw. Then he often tweats 
her to aw supper, and dwives her home. Verwy 
queer, by Jove! and not wespectable accord- 
ing to Bwitish ideas. Amerwican society gets 
terwibly angwy if a fellaw expwesses an opinion 
on the subject and wemonstwates about it—al- 
though it’s a doosid pleasant and fwee-and- 
easy pwactice for the fellaw. Jack says that 
each old woman denies that her particular 
daughter does this sort of thing, yer know, 
and wemarks that it is confined to twades-peo- 
ple and agwiculturwists. I wather think this is 
wubbish, for I have patwonized the wichest 
people, and “‘they all do it” he-ah, maw or 
aw less; they do, ’pon my soul. Now, this cus- 
tom of the countwy is all verwy well for ac- 
twesses or gwisettes, but it isn’t decent for 
pwoper people —at least our set at home would 
vote it atwociously vulgar, yer know. But 
Amerwicans think aw differwently, and, I sup- 
pose, will do so until they compwehend what 
bweeding is—when the countwy is as old as 
Gweat Bwitain. 

By Jove, I’m aw wanderwing away fwom the- 
atwical things aw. There’s a new dwama called 
‘€ Marwied.” It’s witten by an Irwish Fenian 
fellaw named O’Blowsocold, and is performed 
at a aw play-house wented by a verwy decent 
actor fellaw named Bullock. Jack says this fel- 
law is not a John Bull, but verwy ne-ah it. So 
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it would be wather a joke to say he’sa John 
Bullock. Ha, ha!—not bad. 

Plays always baw me. I don’t understand 
“ Marwied ”—I mean the play. It’s a verwy 
complicated arwangement. ‘There are a lot of 
bwidesmaids, and a bwidegwoom who gets 
dwowsy and dwops asleep under a twee in a 
hotel gwounds on the wedding night without a 
spwing overcoat; and then there is a gweat deal 
of misunderstanding about the wespective we- 
lationship of varwious fellaws and females. I 
was doosid glad when the curtain dwopped, for 
I wasn’t interwested in the least degwee. 

Jack Carnegie pwofesses to understand these 
things, yer know, and I stayed for him; but he 
pwonounces “ Marwied” an inferwior dwama. 

Some aw Amerwican fellaw is going to twy 
to explain to me Amerwican politics. I don’t 
know why, but I suppose it’s the corwect thing 
to understand. 








Answers for the Auriaus. 
RosE.—Fade. vie 
IIASELTINE.—She has settled ff. 


CHIRON.—Are you aware that green-fruit jokes have 
been called in for an appreciable period? 


RUPERT, CARVALHO SprINGs, FLta.—If Carvalho 
Springs are deep enough to drown in, utilize them. 


DaFFODIL.—An occasional bright word from Wash- 
ington would be acceptable. Only please don’t try to be 


funny by the square yard. 


ELaH Hopi.—We regret to say that you have got 
them again in the same place. A second attack of this 
kind is generally very dangerous, Elah. 

B.—You want to know why, on the completion of a 
volume, we don’t publish “titel pages.” Answer to 
conundrum: we’re not bound to do so. 


D. I. SAPPOINTMENT.—The theological treatise you 
speak of is published. It is published in German. You 
can have it by sending 35 cents to this office. 


NEMO.—You are a libel on your own name. After 
sending us those paragraphs, unless you can substantiate 
your assertion of non-existence, don’t look for pardon 
in this world or the next. 


Lem. E. C.—Just at this season, a mosquito pocm is 
half a shade or so untimely. But we shall always be 
glad to hear from you, and trust that we shall rarely be 
obliged to introduce your charming muse to the waste- 
basket. Your request shall be attended to. 


J. McM,—It is good, and will be used, with thanks. 
But do you think it is quite advisable to work that parti- 
cular vein any further? Suppose you take your genius by 
the hand, and lead her gently to fresh woods and pas- 


tures new. Then send us the fruits of your inspiration. 


O’NEILL.—Sing that «‘ Song ” to the vast and melan- 
choly solitudes of the Sierra Nevada forests. Sing it to 
the grand and hoary-headed Alps, where only the thun- 
der of the avalanche re-echoes the notes of your voice. 
Sing it to the white winged angels in the celestial re- 


gions. But don’t come singing it round ¢his office. 


P. R. S. G.—We don’t know about those paragraphs 
of yours. Without doubt, some new blood should be in- 
fused into the business; and we cannot deny that the re- 
cognized themes of American humor, namely, the cat- 
teaser, the potato-bug, and so on, are getting worked a 
little thin. But is it wise to introduce the war-map as qa 
new paragraphic element? Can it be done? 


NED ScupPER.—You’re new contribution will be read 
as soon as the member of our staff who was deputed to 
read the last one is sent back to us from Bloomingdale, 
If you could see that wreck of a once noble intellect, 
now a gibbering and driveling idiot, you would be a lit- 
tle more careful about using your God-given talent. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER XI. 


How MICHIGAN WAS GOT AGAIN—THE BLUE- 
NOSES SEE SOME OF THE FUN—THE BRITISH 
‘¢ PEACOCK”? GETS A DEMORALIZED TAIL, AND 
THE *‘SHANNON” TAKES IT OUT OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE—MORE FLOUNDERING UP NiIa- 
GARA FALLS—WASHINGTON GETS. IT HOT— 
BELLIGERENTS KISS AND MAKE IT UP—A BAD 
DEy FOR ALGIERS. 


The River Thames now came in for a share 
of the fighting excitement—but neither the 
Tower of London, nor Westminster Abbey, 
nor London Bridge, nor Greenwich Hospital, 
nor any of the memorable landmarks on that 
muddy stream were injured. 

This is remarkable—but it is owing, perhaps, 
to the fact that these things are managed dif- 
ferently in America. 

The Britisher Proctor was a combined mili- 
tary, horticultural and naval hero on this occa- 
sion. His army became scarlet-runners, and 
his horse was fleet, to which quality his escape 
from capture by the victorious Yankees may be 
attributed. 

The stars and stripes, star-spangled banner, 
etc., once more covered Michigan and the 
Michiganders with its ample folds—which event 
was the origin of the Detroit ree Press para- 
grapher, who found enough material to write 
about for seven or eight years without resorting 
to the watermelon and small boy. 

Toronto, too, had poured on it a toront o’ 
shot and shell, and American troops, to the in- 
tense disgust of the blue-nosed Canadians and 
red-coated British warriors, who sang in chorus, 
‘this is not the way we ought to have it in this 
army.” 

Gunpowder once more proved its perfect in- 
flammability, as two hundred Americans who 
were in the advance-guard could have testified 
had they been able to find the various parts of 
themselves to get their systems in working-order 
again. 

Such difficulties are by no means uncommon 
when a magazine explodes. 

Fighting now had a full head of steam on, 
and the fellows on both sides got quite used to 
being killed and wounded. 

There was little partiality shown for any 
special district for the entertainments. So the 
citizens of the remoter parts of the country 
were placed on the same footing, with regard 
to amusement, as those of the more populous 
regions. 

‘* Equal rights to all” is a good motto for a 
republican form of government. 

The noble red man, stirred by British in- 
fluence, showed himself very ready, and made 
himself much redder by dipping his hands 
pretty steeply in the blood of Alabama River 
settlers. 

It was not a successful speculation on their 
part in the end, as some six hundred of their 
bodies ornamented the ground soon after. 
Generals Jackson and Coffee were the artists. 

**O’er the glad waters of the dark-blue sea, 
our thoughts as boundless, our souls as free!” 
so sang the crew of the British brig ‘‘Peacock.” 
A quarter of an hour afterwards they read 
‘‘under”’ for “‘o’er,” for in that time the Yankee 
‘* Hornet” sunk her in the Demerara river, in 
South America. 


It was rather the other way with the ‘‘Shan- 
non” and the “ Chesapeake,” although Law- 
rence said, ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship.” 

Niagara again came to the front, and there 
was a good deal of falling down and getting up. 
Drummond, the. representative of the British 
Lion, took with his troops a dive into the 





Horse-shoe Fall; and Brown and Scott, the 
boys who fit for the American Eagle, ‘‘ dove’. 
under them and tried to swim up, and vice versa’ 





THE BATTLE IN NIAGARA. 


(From a very Water Color.) 


The result was another general scrimmage. 
Tradition says that this engagement took place 
at Lundy’s Lane, near Niagara. But tradition 
is notoriously unreliable. So we, especially for 
Kepplertistic purposes, prefer to locate the fight 
in the tumbling waters, that we may say, ‘‘ oh, 
what a fall was there, my countrymen.” 

One fine morning several thousands of sons 
of perfidious Albion put in an appearance in the 
vicinity of Washington. Commodore Barney 
tried to stop them and express his surprise at a 
place Bladensburg. He couldn’t do it. So 
John Bull put the Capitol under his arm and 
bounced everything generally. He also occu- 





JouNn BULL GETS WASHINGTON IN A SLING. 


(From an engraving on a Prise Candy Package 
in Kalamazoo.) 


pied the White House, and, although it was the 
middle of August, lit so large a fire in the 
building that it was saved the trouble of being 
burnt down again for some time to come. 

It is wise to learn, even from an enemy. And 
thus are we Americans deeply indebted to John 
Bull for teaching us that it is not good for 
public buildings not to catch fire sometimes-— 
and the recent patent-office fire proves conclu- 
sively that we are no degenerate descendents 
of our British ancestors, notwithstanding Carl 
Schurz is Secretary of the Interior. 

The Britishers now felt inclined for some 
terrapin soup—and advanced on Baltimore, in 
order to obtain the much coveted delicacy. 
The restaurant-keepers said, ‘‘ Oh, come ye in 
peace, or come ye in war, or to capture our 
city, ye bold Britishar ?” 

The reply of the Britisher is not on record, 
but the fact that he soon after sloped, in short 
mizzled, that is to say, made himself scarce, 
meaning ‘“‘he walked his chalks,” and not to 
put too fine a point on it, cut his stick. He 
did it on compulsion. This was the real reason, 
and to quote Falstaff, slightly altered, if rea- 
sons were as plentiful as blackberries, he couldn’t 
find another, unless he unwashingtoned himself, 
in other words, perverted the truth. Mobile and 
New Orleans now came in for their share of 
the unpleasantness, but we guess we’re getting 
about played on war narratives, although it is 
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son now begun his canvass for President, al- 
though he wasn’t elected until thirteen years 
afterwards. 

Jackson in a very early period of his exist- 
ence evinced a strong taste for military tactics. 
He almost ruined his family by his constant 
requisitions for new soldiers. 





Jackson’s EarLy Miitary TActics. 


(From a Fresco in St. Peter's, at Rome.) 


In the calm solitude of the nursery, free 
from the busy hum of the world and the im- 
portunities of nurses, the future president and 
general would study strategy, and lay his plans 
for victories that were to emblazon his name 
on the roll of immortal heroes. With what 
consummate coolness did he pick up the wooden 
figures when they fell down! With such training, 
what wonder that the Britishers at New Orleans 
were discomfited to the tune of two thousand 
killed and wounded. 





THIS IS JACKSON. 


(From a bird s-eye view.) 


Cotton-bales as covers for marksmen were 
here for the first time found useful. The in- 
vention was patented, but the model was burnt 
in the Patent Office fire. So it is not likely to 
be used again, as, after all, earthworks have the 
advantage in cheapness. 

The Atlantic cable got out of order just 
about this time, and all the ocean steamers 
were making unusually long passages, otherwise 
the supererogatory character of the last fight 
would have been avoided, as peace had been 
made at Ghent a month before. 

There was now a demand for spirit mediums, 
that apologies might be offered on both sides 
to those who had been slaughtered in mistake. 
Everything passed off with éclat, explanations 
and apologies being mutually satisfactory. 

The Dey of Algiers now politely requested 
the president to send along a few million twenty- 
dollar pieces, and any other small change he 
might have knocking about his clothes, other- 
wise there’d be a row. 

There was a row, and his Deyship wished he 
hadn’t. Commodore Decatur and his fleet’s 
convincing arguments changed the Dey’s opin- 
ions quicker than the Oriental mode of thought 
considers thoroughly high-toned. 





as well to chronicle the fact that General Jack- 


[To be continued.] 
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TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS TWO. 
Mrs. Squitts (40 Mr. Squills): “Just look at that couple over there. How very indelicate. We should never ¢hink of carrying 
on in that ridiculous manner.” 
Mr. Squitts: Never indeed, my dear!” 
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HANDS AND FARR. 








Honest Toit. A MERCHANT PRINCE. THE BIG BROTHER. FAIR AND Forty. 
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‘* No NONSENSE My UNCLE. THE. MUSICIAN OF AUGUSTUS. MEPHISTOPHELIAN. “THAT SETTLEs IT.” 
Axsout Me,” THE FUTURE. 





CLUMPERS. SpRING CHICKENS. CHILD OF NATURE. Tue Arry WAITER. MAN aBout Town. OuR WASHERWOMAN. 
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THAT IDEAL DRAMA AGAIN. 





New York, Oct, 17th, '77. 
Dear Puck: Bes. 

WHEN I went to See Boucicault’s new and 
legitimate comedy last week, and noticed. that 
the greater part of his play consisted of solilo- 
quies, I thought of my friend who had written 
the Ideal Drama that didn’t contain one solilo- 
quy, and I determined to read his play on the 
first convenient occasion. 

The author came to see me yesterday. He 
had just finished his drama. 

It was in nine acts. 

‘*My dear sir,’ I pleaded, 
Why that’s absurd!” 

** Absurd ?” he said, with a touch of indig- 
nation, “‘ why is it absurd ?” 

“ Too long! Much too long!” 

“Not at all. The acts are not of equal 
length. You don’t suppose it’s any the longer 
because I haye.written it in nine acts. I could 
have written it in one and made it twice as 
long.” 

“Oh, I see,” I answered; but my tone must 


“nine acts? 


have led him to believe that I didn’t see at all,- 


for he continued severely: 
** Acts have nothing to do with the length of 
a play. Acts are merely divisions of time, If 


I choose to write my play in twenty acts, be-: 


cause the story I wish to tell necessitates twenty 
divisions of time, who shall say that I haven’t 
that right—provided I do not. take any longer 
in telling the story than I might in only three 
acts ?” 

“« That’s very true,” I answered meekly. 

**Now, in this play Ihave chosen nine acts, 
because there are nine periods in the narrative. 
The whole play occupies less than three hours 
in its performance. 
hour. That’s the longest act. It is the most 
important one. It introduces the most impor- 
tant characters; indicates its motive and covers 
en events that transpire in the first period of 

lay!’ 

A, ” I observed approvingly. 

“The next act only occupies fifteen minutes.” 

“Only fifteen minutes ?”’ I exclaimed, rather 
amazed. 

““'That’s all; very short for an act—or for 
that which is called an act nowadays—but not 
too short by a minute, for the purposes of my 
play. 

‘* But, my dear friend, why-don’t you fix it 
for first scene, if it only lasts fifteen minutes, 
and then open on to aset-scene for your next 
—making the subsequent act in two scenes ?” 

‘* Now, that’s just the point,” he responded 
promptly. ‘Why should I write a play to 
accommodate the scene-shifters and the car- 
penters? This scene, although it occupies but 
fifteen minutes, carries us through another 
eventful epoch of the play. It is the nature of 
the epoch, and no fault of mine, that it extends 
over no greater period of time than fifteen 
minutes. But, as it marks a just and fair divi- 
sion in my play, and as it requires the full stage 
—the action taking place in the woods—why 
shouldn’t I make an act of it? It certainly is 
an act in the most literal sense of the word. 

“Go on,” I said resignedly. 

‘*My next act last twenty minutes. Each of 
the two following acts lasts the same length of 
time. These last three require but one set 
scene, and the intermissions are very short. 


; pemeght | his gia so completely. 


My first act plays half an- 





The rest of the time is occupied by the remain- 
ing acts.” 
The distinctive feature, then, of your plan 


‘is the division of a play into acts regardless of 
ina ‘but strictly according to the require- 


ments of the action.” 
“ Exactly it!”. he said, pleased that I had 


* 


The Riseiasion of this drama might have 
lasted indefinitely had not at this moment a 
arrived with a note, containing two 
seats for Leiss’s American comedy-drama in four 
acts at the Academy of Music. 
* I eut our colloquy short, and said: “I 
wouldn’t miss this show for fifty dollars.” 

Araminta couldn’t or wouldn’t go on such 
short notice. 

I took my friend. 

**T will discourse with you on your Ideal 
Drama another day. Let’s go to the Academy, 
and see some one else’s ideal to-night. 

We went, 

*‘Ah!” I said to my friend when the first act 
was over; “‘there’s complicatior. for you, there’s 
development, Four scenes in the first act. We 
shall have ten perhaps in the next.” 

It was aserious drawback to the intelligibility 
of the plot that the actors invented their lines 
as they went along. The author is less to blame 


for this peculiarity than one would be apt to 


su , 

Fi ere was an old gray-headed man in the 
play who beat all the rest in impromptu 

hes. 

“Where is my brother?’”’ asked one of the 
twenty-three characters. 

‘He has went off in the cab,” was the re- 
sponse, 

I took pleasure in impressing upon my friend’s 
mind that the play was full of action. 

In the second act there was no doubt about 
it, The heroine had been undergoing a sys- 
tematic series of cheering beverages and threw 
enough action into her part to carry a dozen 
plays. 

But when she made frantic efforts to kick her 
own back-hair off, it was deemed advisable to 


suppress her, and ‘she vanished from sight after 


the second act. 

“There,” I said to my friend; ‘‘there’s a 
play that surpasses any you could ever write.” 
This was at the final fall of the curtain. ‘We 
have had two whole acts without a heroine, and 
any play that could stand that must be a master- 
piece. 

My friend looked sad. It was not the sad- 
ness of defeat, but of sympathy. 

“ This is an outrage,” he said. ‘‘ This is per- 
verting the noble uses of the stage. Art must 
sink in eternal degradation if we.tolerate such 
things as this—” 

Here he was cut short by the walking gentle- 
man of the company, who came down towards 
the footlights as if about to say something im- 
pressive. But, apparently forgetting what he had 
to say,he deliberately walked off again in silence, 

Even to the most unprejudiced observer there 
was a lack of interest in such proceedings, for 
the best of dialogue, when it isn’t spoken, must 
fall short of effect. 

My friend grew sadder by degrees. In vain 
I dwelt upon the many novelties of the play. I 
pointed out its ethnological character to him. 

“There is a Frenchman in the cast,” I said; 
“an Irishman, an Englishman, a Scotchman, a 
Negro, a Yankee, a Chinaman, a German, an 
Italian,” 

But he wasn’t impressed, 

Then the villain came on. He was the Italian. 
He saw somebody’s poor young wife fixing her 
“bangs” in a piece of looking-glass. He struck 
a terrible attitude. The lady did the same! 

“ You alive, great heavens!” 

He was alive. In a moment all the other 











chiracters were also alive. ‘They marched in 
and demanded satisfaction. 

“‘Here, take this paper,” said the villain, 
triumphantly; “ itwill explain all.” 

If he had rushed off after this remarkable 
speech, all would have.been well; but he didn’t. 

‘It will tell about the birth of Joseph,” he 
added wildly—and the audience, who hadn’t 
hitherto dreamed of the existence of Joseph in 
the play, awoke to a realizing sense of the im- 
portance of this speech, and went into ecstasies, 
But all the effect was spoiled by the villain’s 
turning to the heroine and observing: 

‘TI love you as woman never loved before. 

This was too mucha for my friend. He almost 
wept. 

In the final act, the twenty-three characters 
were supplemented by a Newfoundland dog. 
He was received with hearty applause and some 
whistling. The applause didn’t affect him so 
much as the whistling. He came ‘very near 
jumping over the footlights into the bald-headed 
orchestra; and it was all the soubrette of the 
play could do to hold him back. 

It would be a vain task to attempt to de- 
scribe all that happened in Leiss’s comedy- 
drama, ‘‘ Married and not Married.” ‘There 
was scarcely anything conceivable in the realms 
of dramatic literature that didn’t happen. 

My friend with the Ideal Drama in nine acts 
hid his head in anguish when the play was fin- 
ished. 

‘“‘ If I thought my play, with its varied action 
and its character delineations, would turn out 
like this on the stage, I should open oysters for 
a living all the rest of my life, and never go 
inside of a theatre again.” 

But he may have been jealous. 

There were loud calls for the author. But 
the latter, possibly fearing for his safety, wisely 
refrained from bowing his acknowledgments. 

I can safely say that Leiss’s Original Ameri- 
can Comedy, in 4 acts, is the most remarkable 
play ever produced in this city. It travels over 
more ground, in less time, than any work I have 
seen for years. It introduces more dialogue, 
for less reason, than has ever been listened to 
before. It has more characters, with less to 
do, than were ever imagined possible of exist- 
ence; and its changes of scenes occur with a 
rapidity that has only been exceeded in a pan- 
orama. 

It is only fair that the company, who so ably 
seconded the author in his efforts to secure a 
permanent recognition for the native drama, 
should receive credit. 

First of all, Miss Imogene Vandyke deserves 
mention for an “ inebriation scene,” so natur- 
ally rendered that she could not subsequently 
appear at all. 

Mr. Carrington, for graceful repose and mas- 
terly silence, carried off the honors. 

Next to him came the old man, played with 
grammatical beauty by Mr. Murray, of the 
Bowery. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
the Italian, as played by Mr. J. F. Deljez. He 
ably seconded Mr. Carrington in oblivion of 
the existence of the play, and, by his ubiquity 
when he was not wanted, and his absence when 
he was in wild demand, created an unlooked- 
for amount of excitement. 

There was also a Chinaman who spoke in 
broken German, who certainly was an “ origi- 
nal” creation. 

And altogether there was a stock of ability— 
not to say genius—let loose on the stage which, 
in its limitlessness of raving accomplishment, 
was perfectly bewildering. 

Dazedly yours, 
Sitas Drirt. 


P. S.—It is after seeing such a play as “‘ Mar- 
ried and not Married” that we become per- 
fectly reconciled to Boucicault’s five-act come- 
dies. Ss. D. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 





Anna DICKINSON is——sh-h-h! 
** SrrucK O1L” is not doing at oil-well. 


Lyp1a THompson has gone to Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia appears resigned. 


Kate Ciaxton is to shoot the “Two Or- 
phans,” and bloom out in a new play. 


Bootu and “ Our Boarding-House” are di- 
viding the attention of art-loving St. Louis. 


LATER in the season at the Broadway, Mr. 
Duff will make a break for the ‘‘ Bottom of the 
Sea.” 


Ir is stated that Miss Bessie Darling created 
a furore in Richmond. Our columns are open 
to Richmond if it wants to exculpate itself. 


‘““THeE DanitEs” have struck Boston, and 
Beans gets up on her critical ear, and prepares 
to give a lofty encouragement to the native 
drama. 


THE dramatic editor of the Chicago 77ibune 
says that Laura Don has “no sentiment in her 
composition.” She has been playing a month 
in Chicago.— Arcadian. 


Mr. STEPHEN FIsKE opened his season at the 
Fifth Avenue on Monday. We shall watch the 
managerial career of this promising young man 
with the greatest interest. 


LANCASTER AND MaGNnus will soon produce a 
new play called “The Silent Partner” at the 
Chestnut St. Theatre, Philadelphia. The Amer- 
ican drama is booming right along. 


A STELLAR phenomenon of histrionic aspira- 
tions has arisen in Missouri. Her name is 
Margaret Blanche Folio. No doubt she is 
bound to succeed.—Harvier in Bulgarian Ex- 
change. 


BRANSCOMBE THE BEAUTIFUL is to star in a 
play written by Mr. Chas. F. Pidgin, of Boston, 
who is a very clever and cultured writer. These 
qualifications, however, were not needed in this 
particular task. 


AFTER Aimée’s engagement at the Broadway, 
Louis Vider’s ‘‘Gotham” will - probably be 
brought out. This is well. This is encourag- 
ing. Weare going to havean American drama, 
if it takes all the Frenchmen on earth to write it. 


BuFFALo BILL, the dramatic Joaquin Miller, 
leaves the Eagle this week. ‘‘ Allatoona,” a 
military spectacle, is to succeed. The word 
“succeed ” is used in a technical sense when 
speaking of the performances at Hart’s The- 
atre. 


MEssrs. SHOOK AND PALMER have purchased 
the Grand Central Theatre, Philadelphia. 


Messrs. Shook and Palmer have not purchased 
the Grand Central Theatre, Philadelphia. Puck 
is going to get this thing right, one way or an- 
other. 
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WAL ack has under consideration Lord Lyt- 
ton’s posthumous play, “‘ The House of Darn- 
ley.” It may be chosen to succeed “ Marriage.” 
There is one fatal objection to the piece, how- 
ever. Its author is not on hand to stir up the 
critics. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON made a success in 
Philadelphia this week, and is now making an- 
other in Boston. A strange and almost incred- 
ible, yet well-authenticated rumor comes to us 
that the young lady, although a phenomenon, 
and “‘ young, beautiful and accomplished ” in- 
to the bargain, isa good actress. It is asserted, 
on good authority, that she knows how to act. 
This is the best report ever given of a phenom- 
enon, 


THE UNION Square will scarcely be able to 
bring out ‘‘ Mother and Child” on the 22d, 
the date fixed; but preparations are being 
pushed forward vigorously. The cast, as far as 
determined at present, is, (with the new names): 


SN hin cbb 0 vise scacs cages teres Miss Rogers. 
PRD s oivniys os puive%sbdeaecd dou Miss* Jewett. 
Agathe, (Diane)... ...00 deecce scones tee 
The Baron, (Marquis). .....0200000 e000. Mr. Parselle. 
ce, ot OC) eS Mr. Thorne. 
Rs Cr IED. 6.00 os 0 nice neorcsaceeian Mr. O'Neil. 
Chapelard, (Gourmet). . ........sccecses Mr. Stoddart, 
5 e-acpeaee (eran Mr. Polk. 
oe Re ee Mr. Ramsey. 


Mmes. Wells, Sylvester and Norwood, and 
Messrs. Daly and Wilder are also to be in the 
part. Miss Rogers’s Seraphine will probably 
make the hit of the piece, but it will be an 
Yvonne chance between her and her daughter. 








FILIAL DEVOTION AND D. T. 


MERRIE LAY OF HOW A FAIR DAUGHTER 
RECLAIMED HER INEBRIATE PA. 





(Boucicaulted from the N. Y. World.) 





complished daughter, whom he loved 

better than his life, much better than 
cold water. His solitary failing was brimming 
of the cup, crooking the little finger, turning 
the elbow up. And his accomplished daughter, 
early she wept and late, to see him drink of the 
cup which blears and doth inebriate. So at 
last, with her lover’s counsel, she hath hit upon 
a plan to dash the cup—or, as he said, put up 
a job on the old man. 


It fell about the lovely close of a cool October 
day, that the father in the parlor was sitting en 
negligé. He did not drink from a bottle as 
Arthur’s heroes have done, though he’d reached 
the hopeless period and preferred to drink 
alone. Like serpents in a museum preserved 
in alcohol, the snakes in his gray brain matter 
they ’gan to wake and crawl; then with earth- 
quakes in their pockets pursued pink Dead Sea 
apes, and sky-blue boa-constrictors writhed in 
fantastic shapes. Thus doubtful, thus suspi- 
cious, on the threshold of d. t., he looked from 
the parlor-window and saw—what did he see ? 


Now his accomplished daughter was modest 
as a saint, as a violet neath a mossy stone, or 
as most women aint. When she entertained 
her lover, that angel, unawares of courtship’s 
ways, turned no gas down, they occupied two 
chairs. And as for osculation — of such a thing 
to speak, as Podsnap says, it brought a blush to 
that young person’s cheek. Conceive the stupe- 
faction of the sire inebriate when he saw his 
modest daughter and her lover at the gate; aye, 
they were billing and cooing, as loving as a 
group of turtles I ween, of the kind, I mean, 
you don’t make into soup. Aye, they were 
billing and cooing, as he never thought she 
would, in the wan day’s eye—for sunset was 
nigh—and that of the neighborhood. 


es the father of a lovely and an ac- 








—— 


Back started that stern parent in terror and 
surprise, and first did doubt, and then did rub, 
and then adjure his eyes. Then, when con- 
vinced that of error his vision had no taint, to 
himself he whispered softly, ‘ Bulldoze me, if 
it Aint!” Then he adjusted his glasses and 
peered with anxious phiz, and muttered with 
growing anger, ‘ Bulldoze me, but it Is!” Then 
again, he looked from the lattice, like the 
mother of Siserar, and said in indignation, 
“‘ Bulldoze me, but they are!” On the pane than 
he rapped loudly, but of that they seemed not 
*ware, and he angrily cried, ‘ Bulldoze me, if 
they appear to care!” 

He rose up in his anger, because of that 


‘public kiss, and he said in*his passion, “ Bull- 


doze me, but I'll put a stop to this.” To the 
front door he hastened, with pious horror 
shocked, but he found the front door fastened, 
he found the front door locked. “I'll execute 
a flank movement,” said he, with a bitter sneer, 
‘‘ outflank him all, and heavily fall on his un- 
guarded rear.” Then by the basement en- 
trance he sought the outer air, and halted in 
amazement—for nobody was there! 

Just then the front door opened, and his 
child appeared thereat, saying, ‘‘ Why are you 
out, dear pa, without your boots, and coat, and 
hat?” He bounded up the doorsteps, wrathful 
was he I ween, and in passion cried, ‘‘ Maria, 
what’n thunder do you mean? With the 
weather as cold as Greenland, all in the public 
view, at that gate why stay with your fiancé 
to spoon, and bill, and coo ?” 


O woman, at all hours with ease thine is the 
gift to lie! Nor shame nor terror wring her 
brow as she calmly makes reply: ‘‘ O father, of 
your daughter do you thus unjustly think? Can 
you think that I—O, father,why dear pa, why 
will you drink ? Eugene is in far Poughkeepsie; 
I’ve been asleep up-stairs, and we sent the gate 
to the tinsmith’s this morning for repairs.” 
He gazed upon her daugiter, all radiant in her 
youth, and felt that on her broad fair brow was 
set the seal of truth. Like one in a dream that 
walketh, to the gateway did he fare; he felt 
about the gateposts, but no gate was hanging 
there. Nor gate, nor girl, nor lover found he 
upon the spot, and asin a dream he murmured, 
‘* Bulldoze me, but I thought--!” 


Then into the house returned he, in wonder 
and in doubt. “Is it an édola spectrum, such as 
Bacon speaks about? Was it all fancy that billing 
and cooing I see again? that gate of the mind, 
proceeding from the rum-oppressed brain ?” 
Then he called aloud, ‘‘ Maria, unto thy father 
come, and see him swear (like Hannibal) eter- 
nal hate to rum, to brandy, gin, wine, whiskey, 
to weiss and lager beers;”” and she fell on his 
neck, exclaiming, ‘‘ Excuse these happy tears!” 
And the prodigal father softly to himself he 
whispered then: ‘‘ Bulldoze me, but I thought I 
—I thought I had ’em again.” 

Meanwhile around the corner, like Samson, 
bearing a gate, to a dubious patrolman the 
lover attempts to demonstrate that for a high 
moral purpose he took that gate away, and not 
in the way of larceny, nor a practical joke to 


play.” 
G. T. L. 





‘BRING on your witnesses,” said the judge 
in a Western murder trial. Clerk (looking up 
and whispering to judge): *‘‘ There is a little 
game of pedro going on in the other room.” 
Judge: “Sancho or plain?” Clerk: “Sancho.” 
Judge: “This court is adjourned for an hour.” 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


In the opinion of the Graphic most women 
who read ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” reserve their ad- 
miration for it till they can settle in their 
minds whether or not George Eliot is legally 
married. 
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AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 





(Zhis Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ENE was pleased to see M. de Gaillefon- 
taine; she felt the want of one who 
could take her out of her contemplative 

mood—one with an independent flow of small- 
talk and the ability to amuse. M. de Gaille- 
fontaine could talk for hours upon dagazelles, 
with no greater incentive than now and then 
“‘ yes” or ‘‘no,” to show him his hearer was 
interested in the variety of trifles selected for 
his amusement; for he was not wasteful of ma- 
terial. He would change his topics a dozen 
times to hit upon the subject of interest to his 
companion. Undoubtedly he had the ability 
to amuse. He had devoted his life to making 
himself pleasant to others. He knew that con- 
versation, to be agreeable, must be regulated 
with a regard to the peculiarities of the hearer, 
and that it were the foolishest waste of time to 
talk of the digestive system to the astronomer, 
or solar systems to the gastronomist. His pri- 
mary object in opening a conversation was to 
discover his companion’s want; that discovered, 
the chat he supplied never failed to please. 

The look of apathy in René’s face before 
she saw him, and the smile of pleasure when he 
spoke, showed him her requirements and the 
line he was to take. It was clear he must be 
entertaining, and refer but lightly to the grave 
matters which had been harrowing him with 
doubt and misgiving for the past four or five 
weeks. He must avoid questions, and satisfy 
his curiosity without probing wounds. 

He began to talk at once, and the bright 
gayety of his voice was to René like the feel of 
brisk, frosty air after close confinement. There 
was unmistakable sincerity in the pleasure he 
expressed in again seeing her, which warmed 
her towards him, and overcame a certain invol- 
untary feeling of reserve and distrust that was 
habitually present to her mind in her relations 
with him—a feeling of which she was conscious, 
but at a loss to account for. 

Antoine was delighted—ah, so delighted !— 
to see once more his ancient pupil, his esteemed 
benefactress, his dear friend! It were grief to 
the servant to lose such a mistress for so long; 
what, then, must it be to him who had been for 
years her inseparable friend, who had shared 
her fortunes, her poverty, her hopes and fears, 
and the sickness of sea voyages—to lose her 
for whole weeks, hearing no tidings of her, 
fearing for her safety and health, and dreading 
her alienation! Almost his joy in her return 
made him oblivious of the pain she must have 
felt in the suffering of her charming protegé, 
the good gardener, and the inconvenience of 
the London climate. Away! The world turns 
round. Yesterday we were in shadow, to-day 
we see the sun! Regard! Mister the parson 
and his amiable wife! . . . Observe the new 
English fashion. We raise our hat to the tall 
wife with the classical nose, and she raises her 
eyeglass and stares in response, while Monsieur 
her husband sees us not. Truly the good pas- 
tor looks only after his sheep. 

M. de Gaillefontaine explained the reason of 
his presence in England, in disobedience to 
René’s wish that he should represent her in her 
hotel in Italy. It was thus: When her friends 
learnt that René had left Italy, they left also. 
Artists and musicians all deserted the saloon, 
and left him, Antoine, alone in that vast soli- 
tude, to read ten thousand letters of apology 
and adieu. Some, with the pretext of sending 





their pictures to the Exhibition of thefRoyal 
Academy—others, with the excuse of engage- 
ments at the Opera House in Covent Garden 
—had followed René to London, and were 
seeking her, and, ma foi! dying of vexation 
and ennui. M. de Gaillefontaine, like the in- 
trepid child Casabianca, had stood his ground 
when all but he had fled; and, as a servant, 
there he had waited until he perished, had not 
the feelings of one more devoted than a ser- 
vant impelled him to seek in England for some 
trace of his beloved friend. He had arrived 
unexpected at Riverford, hoping there to find 
his lamb perdu. Confusion! he found instead 
his Mister Fox taking tea with the housekeeper. 
Alas, even he knew nothing of the sought one! 
M. de Gaillefontaine feared to enrage René, or 
he would have attempted to dispel his great 
fears by seeking her in London; and he re- 
mained in Riverford, growing hourly thinner. 
Twice had the tailor been called to make alter- 
ations in the vestments. 

He stopped the landau on the hill that com- 
manded a view of the house, and calling René’s 
attention to the noticeable alterations, asked 
her if she called to mind the hour when they 
stood at this very point, with nothing besides 
the boots they stood in, those being patched, 
but a few shillings in their pockets, and how he 
had prognosticated the very changes now real- 
ized. 

The appearance of the house was entirely 
different. So much had been added that no- 
thing of the flat, box-like structure of the orig- 
inal was to be seen, and the building was now 
as light and graceful as it had previously been 
heavy and ugly. The grounds too were altered. 
The long drive, flanked by the smooth lawn, 
that spread generously away to the outlying av- 
enues, was untouched; but the ground about 
the house was broken up into terraces, upon 
which gardeners were yet working. 

“Flowers and beauty and wit are yet want- 
ing to make up the picture we drew,” said M. 
de Gaillefontaine. ‘‘ Nature with her flowers 
will be a month behind you with the other 
adornments.” 


He watched René keenly, to see how her 
mind was affected by the changes he had 
made, and was delighted to see the animation 
in her face. 

He had been tormented with a thousand 
fears that, removed from his influence, she 
would form opinions or accept a guidance an- 
tagonistic to his, and subversive of the plans he 
was making for the future. Her evident plea- 
sure with the preparations made for her reas- 
sured him. Cautiously, but in a light, careless 
manner, he opened the subject of René’s in- 
tentions, and found her quite prepared to oc- 
cupy the English house at once. All M. de 
Gaillefontaine’s care left him in a sigh. 


Signor Borcatti, the famous decorator, had 
superintended the painting and furnishing of 
the house, and he conducted René through 
the rooms. Her interest grew to excite- 
ment as she passed from room to room and 
beheld the taste and beauty of the arrange- 
ments. Her progress terminated in the bijou 
theatre, a surprise for which she was totally un- 
prepared. Again M. de Gaillefontaine looked 
in her face with the apprehensive curiosity of a 
guide who has brought his tourist to the high- 
est ledge of the precipice. She was in a position 
such as probably no other girl had attained. 
He had taken a step which he would not have 
attempted with one less adventurous and bold 
than René. There was but one meaning for 
René in all these arrangements, whereby the 
solemn country mansion was transformed to a 
gay palace, which was that in future she must 
be queen, and hold in England a court such as 
had astonished Italy. The theatre was not 
built for silence; the faufeui/s not placed there 
to remain empty. 





“This temple,” said M. de Gaillefontaine, 
‘TY have raised in honor to your nobility. [ 
have dared to do this on no authority but the 
knowledge of your high purposes. This shall 
bethe birthplace of great works, to live forever 
associated with your name. Here shall genius 
unfold,“and great minds reveal themselves to 
appreciative souls. And you, René Biron, shall 
rise amidst the fraternity of art—a sister who 
has united the wandering brothers, and con- 
nected the chain of sympathetic souls!” 


The color heightened in René’s cheek, and 
her eyes flashed, whilst something like exultant 
superiority dwelt in the curve of her smile. 
Her faith was somewhat shaken in the high 
ideals she had formed before her Bohemian ex- 
perience in Italy, and she had a shrewd suspi- 
cion that M. de Gaillefontaine’s eloquence was 
not more con amore than most speeches deliv- 
ered on ‘“ occasions;” nevertheless, she was 
pleasurably excited by the prospect suggested 
to her mind. 

Mirth and flattery are not unenvied by older 
and sager ladies than she was. At any rate, 
the life presented to her imagination was pre- 
ferable to a dull country life, and the society 
of a rude parson and his wife, and their ever- 
lasting train of “‘respectables.” Wit, music, 
art, all amidst flowers and sweet odors, and the 
enthusiastic admiration and gratitude of clever 
men—are not these good things, and worth the 
having? Why should René of accept them? 


‘*When do you ring up the curtain, Mr. 
Manager ?” she asked, with a smile. 

The question was a sufficient intimation that 
she accepted the position, and M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, relieved of doubt and anxiety, laid 
out his plans without hesitation. In three 
weeks it would be the first day of June, and 
by that time the gardeners promised that their 
work should be presentable. Then, also, the 
foliage of the trees, the verdure of the fields, 
would be perfect, and the air soft and warm. 
In three weeks it would be quite possible to ar- 
range everything for a dramatic representation, 
and the reception and entertainment of visi- 
tors. Yes, on the first of June the gates of 
Riverford might be thrown open to the world 
of art, and René might assure herself that her 
visitors would find nothing wanting which 
should be found in one taking her high stand. 
Her faithful steward and good friend would an- 
swer with his honor for that. But in detail he 
must beg La Reine’s assistance. For example: 
in the matter of genius. There was more of 
it at René’s disposal than her steward, with all 
his ingenuity, knew what to do with. It was 
for René to select the individuals she would 
honor. Of instrumentalists, more desired to 
perform than could be squeezed into the or- 
chestra; of vocalists, those who had offered to 
take leading parts were more than, compressed 
into a chorus, the stage would accmomodate. 
More artists clamored to paint scenes than 
could find place to stick a brush upon the lim- 
ited spread of canvas. The English artists had 
sent a dozen comediettas for production, and 
every mother’s son was capable and anxious of 
taking any part in anything. Nicolo Rococo- 
foco had written an opera expressly for the oc- 
casion, and Botelli Piccallilo a cantata. Per- 
haps, M. de Gaillefontaine suggested, La Reine 
would like to read a few manuscripts before 
dinner; but René pleaded fatigue, and was not 
sorry to be left alone in the repose and luxury 
of a room scented with mignonette, where car- 
pets and seats yielded to the touch, and the 
color reflected from walls and furniture sug- 
gested early morning light. 

Her maid brought a letter. The excitement 
of the last hour had thoroughly engaged her 
attention, and left her no thought for the past; 
but the letter brought back her previous senti- 
ment, and she opened the letter hastily and 
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turned to the signature with a quickened beat- 
ing at her heart. 

It was from her cousin. Hugh offered no 
apology for himself or explanation of his mo- 
tives; he wrote merely in justice to Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, to assure René that her implied suspi- 
cion was ill-founded and unjust. 

René was unaccustomed to reproof, and felt 
inclined to be angry with her cousin for his 
short, formal note, until she saw the injustice 
of making him the scapegoat of anger which 
she merited. Then she reproached herself; 
and the sense of unworthiness and feeling of 
dissatisfaction with her life returned to her, 
with all the questions they had presented to 
her a dozen times before. 

She looked at the luxuries which surrounded 
her, and thought of the cold, comfortless stu- 
dio in Charlroy Street; of her cousin, who had 
given up all this which she enjoyed for freedom 
towork and develop the good that was in him; 
ot heiself, who had given up nothing, who at 
her best could only select the variety of amuse- 
ments most agreeable to her senses. ‘I have 
the knowledge of right and wrong, and at least 
a suspicion that the life I live is wrong —a life 
of indulgence for which I should blame an- 
other. Am I not deceiving myself with words 
merely? Is not this encouragement of genius 
a sham and a lie? Am I not rather concerned 
in exalting myself? If I were sincere, should I 
not privately seek genius, and administer as- 
sistance with discrimination, rather than head- 
ing a raree-show, and throwing largess to char- 
latans no better than myself? Am I not prac- 
ticing falsehood in pretending a noble purpose, 
and leading an existence which my conscience 
continually rebels against ?” 

At such times as these one noble .course, 
open to the greatest and the least of women, 
always presented itself to her: she could give 
her estate to a hospital, and herself become a 
nurse. The rectitude of that life was not 
equivocal, yet she shuddered to think of devot- 
ing herself to it. She would have avoided 
thinking of it, and for that reason could not 
avoid it; as one in a surgery finds himself un- 
able to keep his eyes from the instruments 
which must presently be used. One condition 
suggested its reverse; and just as one, closing 
one’s eyes upon a vivid patch of color, finds 
on his retina a patch of the complimentary 
shade, so she, shutting her eyes to her present 
mode of life, could see only its extreme oppo- 
site. 

She saw no middle course between asceticism 
and frivolity. 

‘I had better be honest,” she said, ‘and 
admit that I have no courage to be better than 
I am. What good does it do me or others to 
pretend that my motives in spending money in 
the entertaiment of artists are higher than those 
of mere self-indulgence ?” 

It was whilst looking at herself next morn- 
ing that something like the truth flashed upon 
her—the truth that all her trouble arose from 
vanity, the idea that she was better than other 
girls, and must do something to attest the fact 
which other girls did not do. The fact dawned 
upon her that, after all, she was only superior 
to other girls in the matter of physical beauty. 
She had a moderate amount of intelligence, 
but nothing besides that—neither talent nor 
genius that she could trace. 


[To be continued. ] 








THE statue to Comodore Perry at Newport 
drips verdigris, and the people of the city do 
not like that way of keeping his memory green. 
—FPhila. North American. 


CHRISTIANITY justly rebukes profanity, but 
charity kindly puts cotton in its ears when a 
man who has had his toe stepped on begins to 
speak.— Fulton Times. 








THE pin-back dress shows symptoms of going 
out with the tied.— Cin. Sat. Night. 


CorNER loafing continues, but it is called 
‘‘electioneering ’”’ now.— Yonkers Gazette. 


An express train is faster than a day laborer, 
but it can’t stop as sudden.—O#/ City Call. 


THE most shiftless thing in this world is a 
Vassar College student taking a bath.— Boston 
Fost. 


Tue Czar has five physicians on his personal 
staff, and he does not dare to get sick.—Vew 
Orleans Picayune. 


“Ten Years in Hell” is the name of Luther 
Benson’s book. Does he intend it as a guide- 
book ?— Boston Fost. That remains to be 
demon straighted.—_V. Y. Com. Adv. 


A MAN usually chews his food with his teeth, 
but he must not chews a wife by the same 
method.— Whitehall Zimes. 


Admiral Semmes is dead. He was a kind 
husband, an indulgent parent,and an estimable 
pirate.— Chicago Tribune. 

BusinEss is best in the west. In the south it 
looks down in the mouth. [This item is good 
as poetry, and not too realistic. ] 


Ir seems not to have occurred to the pun- 
sters that “‘ he never felt a wound who jests at ” 
Kars.— Untimely Oil City Derrick. 

Ir was not Brigham Young who wrote ‘‘So- 
ciety became my glittering bride, and airy 
hopes my children.” — O#/ City Derrick. 


THE hero of Plevna is only thirty and his 
name is Skobeleff. So young! so many years 
yet to carry that name.— Worcester Press. 


WE have seen men who denied the coming 
of the judgment, but never one who felt skep- 
tical about the tax collector.— Rome Sentined?. 


A GIRL may read about heaven all her life, 
but she never has anything like a correct idea 
of it till she gets her first beau.— Unknown Ex. 


It is singular that more people do not specu- 
late in balloons. .‘They are a variety of pro- 
perty that is constantly going up.—Cz. Sat. 
Night. 


Next to his art, E. L. Davenport adored 
pretty women. Almost any sensible fellow 
adores pretty women next to his ’art.— Uniden- 
tified Exchange. 


Ir is said the reason Vassar College puts in 
a new thousand-dollar elevator, is that the girls 
have almost worn the banisters out sliding down. 
—WN. Y. Express. 

A WESTERN paper speaks of ‘‘a tramp with 
a sort of half jaunty air about him.” Most of 
them do have a sort of demi-johnty air about 
them, that’s a fact: —Hawkeye. 


Gen. Noyes, our new Minister to France, is 
becoming rapidly acclimated, and dated his 
last letter at ‘‘ Hotel dalby, corner Roo Shallo, 
and Zhong Eelysay.”—Hawkeye. 

A TRAMP applied to a lady at Des Moines for 
something to eat, and to the inquiry why he 
didn’t go to work, said there was not any chance 
to work at his trade now. The lady asked him 
what his trade was. ‘‘Shoveling snow,” was 
the confident answer. He got his dinner.— 





Dubuque Herald. 
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Some daring thieves attacked a Boston Alder- 
man, the other day, and, curse the luck! in- 
stead of stealing him they only stole the $8,000 
he had.— Phila. Evening Chronicle. 


THE man who went from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho and fell among thieves, had evidently 
started out to organize a new party. They all 
get there.— Brookville Jeffersonian. 





‘‘Let’s get up a surprise party for Chief 
Joseph,” suggests the New York Herald. 
Wouldn’t a donation party leave him in a more 
reduced condition ?— Worcester Press. 


THE stove-pipe can never bea pipe of peace. 
—Richmond Enquirer. Can’t eh? You un- 
dertake to put one up, and see how soon it can 
become a pipe of several pieces.—Vorristown 
ferald. 


Tuey have swimming-matches in San Fran- 
cisco. Any match will swim well enough, but 
no match is good for much for illuminating 
purposes after it has swam a mile or two.— 
Hawkeye. 


THE man who has not burnt himself with a 
red-hot fruit can or a stick of sealing wax this 
fall, has shamefully neglected his opportunities 
of interfering with his wife’s business.— aston 
Free Press. 


In a Russian school the spelling class wears 
out a new alphabet every week. Some of the 
most knotty words are smoothed off with a 
jack-plane before given to the class.—JVorris- 
town Herald. 


THE woman who fights for the leadership of 
the family may capture the enemy, but she’d 
better shoot him in the field; he’ll never be of 
any account as a prisoner of war.— Cincinnati 
Saturday Night. 


A MAN out in western Iowa has jgst been 
sentenced to the penitentiary for ninety-nine 
years. He thinks it is the longest sentence on 
record since Mr. Evarts lost his breath.—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


Tue American general, at the battle of Sara- 
toga in 1777, made de-fence so strong, that 
when the British army expected to Burgoyne 
to Albany, they couldn’t pass the Gates.— 
Whitehall Times. 


Tue Brookville Jefersonian quotes it thus: 


*¢ A den of rattlesnakes was discovered near Elk City 
one day this week. One hundred and twelve of the rep- 
tiles were killed, while large numbers escaped into the 
crevices of the rocks.— Crude Local.” 


AMONG the many surmises as to what will be- 
come of the last man, it is queer that nobody 
has yet discovered that he is destined to be 
talked to death by the last woman.—/%i/a. 
Evening Chronicle. 


THE days have come when the house resolves 
itself into a committee of one on stovepipes, 
and the husband adjourns to the beer saloon, 
and leaves the committee in session.—/hila. 
Evening Chronicle. 


THERE have been so few grasshoppers and 
so few grasshopper stories this year, that it is 
thought all the people in the Missouri valley 
got clothes enough last winter to last them over 
two years.— Hawkeye. 


By the burning of a Louisville brewery yes- 
terday 75,000 gallons of beer were lost. 1t will 
now be in order for some charitably disposed 
person to start a relief fund for the Louisville 
reporters. —S?¢. Louis Journai. 


BoucicauLtT says that the Shakspeare of these 
days is editing a newspaper. He has made 
kind allusions to us before, but we appreciate 
the compliment none the less highly on that ac- 





count.— Kentucky New Era. 
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Somesopy has’a new process for making an 
excellent quality of twine out of the fibre of 
wood, and it will soon be an easy matter to 
go where, the wood-twine bindeth.— Worcester 
Press. 


Tue oculist who neglects to tell a woman, 
who has come to buy eye-glasses, that he finds 
difficulty in selecting a pair that is young 
enough for her, doesn’t understand his busi- 
ness.— Cin. Sat. Night. 


THE editor of the Chicago Zridune even 
wishes that Roscoe Conkling was dead, and 
wants to know why the deuce he wasn’t sent 
out early in one of the winters of long ago to 
see if the ice was strong enough to slide on. 








Tue president of a Philadelphia street-car 
company has stolen $3,000,000, and they have 
only just now found it out. He is probably the 
man that first recommended the use of the bell- 
punch for conductors.—Zurner’s Falls Re- 
porter. 


GENERAL SHERMAN wants Howard to drive 
Joseph to the wall, but Joseph hasn’t got any 
more accommodation about him than to remain 
on the other side and make faces at Howard 
through the knot-holes.— Brookville /Jeffer- 
sonian. 


Five unsuccessful attempts were made the 
other night to burn Tiffin, O. The people are 
greatly agitated and incensed, and should the 
incendiaries be caught, there would be a Tif- 
finity that would shape their ends rough.— Cin. 
Sat. Night. 


FARMERS are admonished not to whack the 
pumpkins from the trees with a club, as it 
damages the trees and many fair pumpkins are 
annually ruined by this crude process. A 
merciful farmer is merciful unto his pumpkins. 
— Catskill Recorder. 


Ir isea remarkable fact, which we cannot ex- 
plain, that the boy who does not know that the 
gun is loaded, is nevertheless always to be found 
at the safe end of the gun. Providence ought 
to look after this little arrangement and reverse 
it occasionally.— Hawkeye. 


A ROMANCE OF RHINEBECK.— Three months 
ago a young Rhinebecker parted his hair in the 
middle and bade his sweetheart good-bye. 
Last week he returned and found that she had 
married a cross-eyed man with a wart on his 
nose.— Rhinebeck Gazette. 


It was announced that the Vice-President 
would be called upon to participate in the coun- 
sels for the nation’s good. Instead of which 
he went a-fishing some four months ago, and 
Hayes hasn’t as much as sent word to know if 
he has had a bite.— Worcester Fress. 


GOLDWIN SMITH says: “It is the fashion to 
accuse the Americans of tnlimited voracity, 
but they seem really to be the only people that 
look at a thing before they swallow it.” The 
English will look at this statement several times 
before they swallow it.—Vorristown Herald. 


Ir WessTER’s Unabridged only sanctioned 
such a word as honkling, how easy it would be 
to find a rhyme for Conkling. The next dic- 
tionary builder should remember this, and put 
in words that will rhyme with the names of all 
our coming prominent men.—Vorr. Herald. 


GENERAL MCCLELLAN now denies that he 
ever killed a moth. It appears that he had 
fairly circumvented the moth, had laid his 
parallels up to within pistol shot of its works, 
had thoroughly and closely invested it, cut off 
all avenues of retreat or supplies, and then, 
just as he was finally on the point of winning 
some of its most important works, with a view 
to following the movement up with an assault 
and certain capture, the provoking moth went 
and died of old age.— Hawkeye. 


PUCK. 


A SUNSET SKETCH. 


The woodmen sat subdued and grave 

Beside the wide and soundless wave. 

And there a half-blind purp that sat 

All slobber-mouthed and monkish cowled 

With great broad floppy leathern ears, 

Amid the men, sprang up and howled, 

And doleful howled her plaintive fears, 

And all looked mute amaze thereat, 

It was the damn’dest eve, I think, 

That ever hung on Hades’s brink. 
—Joaquin Miller. (His latest.) 


Ir snows every other day in Russia during 
the winter, and thousands of young men join 
the Czar’s army to fight the Turks for no other 





purpose than to get rid of shoveling three or’ 


four feet of snow off the front pavements three 
or four times a week.—JVorristown Herald. 


THERE once was a Czar Alexander, 
Who decidedly ‘‘ got up his dander.” 
But the infidel ‘Turk 
Pulled it down with a jerk 
And sat on the Czar Alexander. 
— Utica Observer. 


As yet we haven’t heard of asealer of weights 
and measures being appointed for this county; 
but there isn’t much use for one, unless he can 
so arrange the scales that they will indicate how 
much lard and cobble-stone lies under the thin 
veneering of the average roll of butter.—Brook- 
vilie Jeffersonian. 

THERE are numerous kinds of elevators on 
exhibition at our Fair this year. One kind you 
get into—that costs ten cents; the other kind 
gets into you, and that costs fifteen. We don’t 
know which is the safest, but we observe that 
the latter is the more popular. — S¢. Louis 
Journal, 

AN occasional ray of light, a very small one, 
pierces the deepening gloom. Private Dalzell 
has challenged Blanton Duncan to discuss the 
issues of the day, and Blanton snaps at the in- 
vite like a hungry gudgeon. ‘The gleam of joy 
comes in through the inevitable fact that one 
of them must be talked to death.— Wilkesbarre 
Times. 


INDULGENT husband (to dear little wife, who 
has bought some new curls): “But, my dar- 
ling, you will never be able to wear them— 
they are flaming red!” Dear Little Wife: “1 
know I can’t wear them, darling; I only bought 
them because they were so very cheap.” In- 
dulgent Husband: “Humph!”—Married Para- 
grapher. 


WE never saw such sudden and inconsolable 
grief as was exhibited in market this morning, 
by a man who pawed over a whole box of Hi. 
Kleinhan’s bull peppers to pick out. half a 
dozen, and then undertook to rub a speck out 
of his right eye. If he had lost a drove of rich 
uncles he couldn’t have carried on worse.— 
Easton Free Press. 


Tue loftiest idea of “‘ editing” many have is 
to scissor out a column of paragraphs, erase the 
credits, and put them in the paper, soothed 
and sustained by an unfaltering trust that some 
of their readers will peruse them in the blind 
belief that they are original with the man who 
steals them. ‘This kind of an editor is very 
severe on the Paragraphers’ Association, when. 
ever he has anything to say about them.— Ci. 
Sat. Night. 

Bos INGERSOLL says that it takes more sense 
to make a good cook than a tolerable lawyer. 
Anybody who has eaten beef-steak that resem- 
bled a strip of slippery-elm bark, with the slip- 
pery left out, and has listened to a lawyer talk- 
ing for four hours to prove that asking the wit- 
ness whether his name is John Smith is a lead- 
ing question, will be willing to walk up to Rob- 
ert and say, “‘ Put it there, you horizontal- 





headed old Pagan.” — Brookville Jeffersonian. 


————————— EEE» 








SHE UNDERSTOOD HIM. 


A pensive mood came o’er me; 
I rematked, with many a sigh, 
‘The frost and the cold will soon be here, 
The landscape change to brown and sete, 
And all things green will die.” 


She looked sweet and sympathetic, 
And the tears stood in her eye, 
As she murmured in voice divine, 
Placing her lily hand in mine, 
I’m sorry, but—good-bye!” 
— Unknown Genius, 


Hope is the last thing that dies in man, and 
though it is exceedingly deceitful, yet it is of 
this good use to us, that, while we are traveling 
through life, it conducts us in an easier and 
more pleasant way to our journey’s end.— 
Rochefoucauld, [We found this in the funny 
column of an exchange, and so copy it. If 
Mr. Rochefoucauld will notify us with what 
journal he is connected, we will credit the 


paper. ] 


THE Indians are capable of rapid civilization. 
Said old What-You-Call-Him to the Great 
Father: ‘‘We want boxes of money, and cattle 
with short horns, and mowing machines, plows, 
saw-mills and wagons. I want the Indians here 
to have $40 apiece, and trunks and overcoats.” 
A year or two hence, when Cardinal Nebulz 
and his friends visit their Great Father, their 
improved civilization will impel their demands 
to run after this fashion: ‘‘ We do not ask wig- 
wams. We have plenty of them. We want 
five-story brown-stone fronts with mansard 
roofs and bay windows; we want diamond pins 
and pigeon-tail coats; we ask for billiard halls 
and bowling saloons; we want no more horses 
that can’t trota mile inside of ten minutes. 
We have plenty of such. We want trotters 
that can make a mile in 2.15; we want to be 
made presidents of savings banks and passenger 
ailway companies; my people are poor, and 
want ice cream saloons and opera houses. We 
want free passes on all the railroads, and oysters 
that are not in delicate health. Ugh! sick oyster 
dum bad. My people want base ball clubs to 
scalp, and big meeting houses to sleep in. My 
Great Father has heard me.”—Worr. Herald. 


SHE went the path that death has swept 
So oft with scythe historic, 
Her ghost took out, as she took in 
A quart of paregoric. 
— Yonkers Gazette. 
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VOLKS-GARDEN-THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw. Rivington & Delancy Sts. 
Mas. A. P. FALK.......0-cceceer PROPRIETRESS. 
THE CHEAPEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE AND DELIGHT- 

K. 


ING VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW YOR 
Open all the year round. New Artists every week. Four hours 
of entertainment every evening. 
Commencing at 8 P. M.- Admission 10 Cents. 


Balcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts. Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 
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| PUCK’S 
Tustrated Al 
PORTRAITS, (JUS AUGd AMONG, Ae 
37 Union Square, = New York. GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 
ELEVATOR. eee ' 174 Fifth Ave., - 169 Broadway, 


In Memoriam Brigham Young. 





To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hausted, the cartoon has been published as a 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 


“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 North William Street, 


New York. 


Hichest Rewards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: 


Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
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Received the First Prize at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 








NEW YORK. 


RUNK & UNGER, 


No. 50 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 


8vo. 160 pp. boards. 








EDITED BY 


LEIPOLD SCHENCK and GEORG ASMUS. Sole Agents for : 
re Ayala-Chateau d’Ay 
100 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS CHAMPAGNEBS. 


BY 


TAUNUS NATURAL SELSER WATER, 
IMPORTERS OF WINES. BRANDIES, ETC. 
THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FREDK H. LEVEY & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
duced. Only the best French Cigarette 
paper is used, which is free from mineral 


‘ 7 ANITY Reg ES CIGARETTES. 
- ‘Ca iS N BITE THE TONGUE. = 3g 
EA TEX and other injurious substances. 
| LAM ERIQUE— CORRECT THING for DINNER and WHIST PARTIES. A delicious Cigarette, of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Sala 15 cents, ay Award, Vienna, 1 and Centennial, 


1876. (5 Prize Medals.) WM. 8. , Peerless Tobacco Wi Wats, Rochester, N.Y. | 
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KELLY’S 
CARPET & FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


512 & 514 8th Ave,, Cor. 36th St., and 414 6th Ave., Cor. 25th St. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


CARPETS, CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, CURTAINS, CURTAIN RINGS, RUGS, SHADES, CORNICES, MATTINGS, or att Desmmanue Casions. 


JOSEPH KEPPLER., 
Price, 35 Cents. 








TOK. IES, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


8 NORTH WILLIAM ST. 
Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 
a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 











Our Cigarettes are as fine as can be pro- 

















Fur TR FURNITURE. 
CHOICE PARLOR, LIBRARY, BED-ROOM AND DINING ROOM SUITS; COTTAGE SUITS. 


ALL GOODS MARKED LOWER! 
AND THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. 


PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 











BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 
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= | Willmer & Rogers News Co., OR, Publishers **Puck”’ 
| 31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New YorK. New York. 





MEN’S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S RELIABLE CLOTHING 


No House offers Superior Styles, a 





Larger Assortment, can or will give a Better 


Articie for the Money than is offered at 
Nos. 398, 400, and 402 Bowery, Junction of Third and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. 


TRAPHAGEN «& COMPANY. 
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BLOW WINDS AND CRACK YOUR CHEEKS! 


P 
ucK (40 Hayes): “ Never fear, that gale will soon hiow over.” 
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